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<9HE DEGOI^ATOI^ AND FUI^NISHEF>. 




APARTMENT HOUSES. 

By C. C. Edgerton. 

OME considerable complaint is 
heard that desirable suites of 
apartments, at moderate 
rents, are not easy to find ; 
that the tendency of build- 
ing, with regard to this class 
of dwellings, is toward ex- 
tremes ; that apartments are 
either so large and so elabor- 
ately finished and decorated, as to rent for nearly or quite as 
separate houses, or else that they are little better than the better 
class of tenement houses. In either case they are not suited to 
the people for whom such houses are theoretically intended, 
families of good breeding and only moderate means. Our modern 
civilization has developed hundreds of such families in all our 
large cities. 

The apartment house which I have in mind is something 
between the two that are usually found. The rooms in It must 
be small and compactly arranged ; their decoration must be 
simple rather than splendid ; all the appointments must be 
calculated for comfort and not for show. By reason of these 
conditions, rents can be moderate, and it will be possible to live 
in such a house with refinement and simple elegance. 

The accommodation necessary for a small family is substan- 
tially as follows : A parlor, dining-room and one bedroom, §aeh 
about the equivalent of fifteen feet square, the bedroom to have 
a dressing-room and closet, also another bedroom somewhat 
smaller, with closet, but without dressing-room ; a bath-room 
and water-closet; kitchen, pantry and store closet, and one ser- 
vants' bed-room. The height of the rooms should not exceed ten 
feet. To design a house with several such suites of rooms and 
the usual conveniences, such as storage room in cellar and attic, 
and accommodation for the janitor, and the necessary arrange- 
ments for heating, lighting and ventilation, would be an easy 
enough problem for a clever architect, and ought not to be diffi- 
cult for any architect in good practice. 

The decoration is a much more difficult matter. It iB the 
rock upon which, unless great caution be used, everything will 
split. The danger lies in attempting too much. It should be 
remembered that for every dollar spent in unnecessary decora- 
tion, a proportionate amount must be exacted from the tenants 
in the shape of rent, if the owner expects to make the building 
pay. Therefore it would be well, in the decoration of this class 
of houses, to avoid, for the most part, the use of costly woods 
and elaborate carving, and to supply their place with painted 
wood simply carved. 

I can best illustrate my plan of decoration by applying the 
foregoing suggestions to a suite of apartments the accommodation 
of which I have already indicated. Let us suppose that the 
parlor and dining-room are contiguous and connected by sliding 
doors. 

The mantelpiece can be made prominent in one of three 
ways : by enriching the woodwork without change of colors ; 
or by change of colors or of the manner of their combination; 
or, and this is the one exception to the rule of cheap woods 
which I think admissible in this class of houses, by making it 
of hard wood. I can give a very good example, that will be 
familiar to New Yorkers. The reading room of the old Union 
League Club House on Madison Square, which was generally re- 
garded as an extremely comfortable room, was very simply 
decorated. The general woodwork was painted a gray color, 
neither very dark nor very light, the two mantelpieces were of 
black walnut, of very solid, substantial appearance. The furni- 
ture was also walnut, and one of the pieces was a large case of 
shelves, about five feet high, used for magazines, pamphlets and 
other such things. It stood against the longest wall space in 
the room. The walnut and the painted wood made a very good 
combination. 

Regarding the choice of colors for wall covering it is impos- 
sible for me to do more than give suggestions. Merely to exam- 
ine the multitudinous array of patterns which the dealers in 
wall paper spread out before the possible purchaser, is a tedious 
and often a thankless task. The selection must be made not 
only with regard to the excellence of the thing in itself, but 
having in mind the association with the furniture that is to go 
into the rooms, and the pictures or other objects that are to be 
placed upon the walls. There is, however, one invariable rule, 
that if remembered and acted upon, will be very helpful. This 
is, that there is safety in simplicity. 

Any wall paper that is specially striking, that calls attention 
to itself as such, will certainly produce one bad result, and except 
upon a single condition, will just as certainly produce another. 
Such a paper will always be a bad background for pictures, and 
except it be of the richest quality, it will only disgust whoever 
sees it by the display of its own poverty. Therefore it would 



be well to have the wall of a small parlor covered with a paper 
of simple design, and plain, or nearly plain, color. A figure in 
outline only, or else so intricate that it cannot be traced, would 
seem to be all the relief that is needed. 

A friend of mine, whose house was decorated about four 
years ago, had his parlor walls entirely in brick red, a large 
leaf pattern being discernible, but only the one color, A very 
commonplace white marble mantelpiece was also painted the 
same red, after the fashion of the time. I do not particularly 
like that color, but this is a matter of taste, and there is no 
question that my friend's parlor walls are an excellent back- 
ground for some very good pictures which he owns. Where 
there is such a pattern on the wall, it may serve as a hint for 
the designer of the dado and frieze, on which it may be delineated 
in color as well as form. The ground color of the wall might 
be some one of the natural colors of the particular flower or 
leaf which formed the pattern, and the other colors of the room 
might be such as to harmonize with this. 

In a dining-room only fifteen feet square, and having beside 
the sliding doors, two other doors (one to a corridor and one to 
the pantry), one or two windows, and a sideboard and mantel- 
piece, there will of course not be much space for pictures. So it 
would perhaps be well to dispense with them in this room, ex- 
cept, possibly, one over the mantelpiece (which ought to be a 
very good one), and let the papered wall be its own decoration. 
So little of it will show, that it is still a background, and the 
same rule will apply as in the case of the parlor. 

The frieze should always be bright and cheerful. It should 
not be heavy ; a room should not look top-heavy. If the idea 
of solidity and strength is to be suggested by the decoration, 
the dado is the place for it. Paper specially arranged for dados 
is just now out of fashion and almost impossible to get in the 
cheaper grades, there being a reaction from the dado worship of 
a few years ago. As to whether a room should have a dado or 
not, there is a good deal of diversity of opinion. I am myself 
an admirer of the dado upon principle, and care very little about 
the changes of fashion in this respect. I may add that there is 
no good reason, so far as I know, why a room should not have 
its lower border as well as its upper, and there can be no ques- 
tion that as a matter of decorative effect a dado adds greatly to 
the appearance of almost any room. 

Owing to the changes of fashion it is sometimes difficult to 
find just the combinations of color that one wants, in paper ; 
whereas any desired arrangement can readily be painted on the 
walls. But I have suggested paper as the cheaper, and in order 
to avoid unnecessary expense, it is worth while to take some 
extra trouble. 

I need only add that the decoration of the bedrooms and 
dressing-room should follow the same general plan as that of the 
parlor and dining-room, and that the rule of simplicity is as safe 
a guide in the selection of ceiling paper as in that of wall 
paper. 



HOW TO FURNISH A HOUSE ON $400, WITH 
PRICE LIST ATTACHED. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

By Mrs. M. J. Dutche. 

THE first room is 12x15 in dimension, the walls are covered 
with paper of a dark cherry ground, embelished with a 
small design in gilt, with a slight suspicion of shrimp 
pink and pistache green. In the Brussels carpet rug there is a 
predominance of these shades, with an intermingling of pale 
yellow, dull red and black. 

The bed is an exceedingly pretty piece of furniture. It was 
almost effrontery for us, with our lack of experience in brass 
work, to have attempted it, but we entered into the scheme of 
furnishing with the full determination of rendering the house as 
nearly perfect as possible, endeavoring to avoid all opportuni- 
ties for criticism or fault finding as to our inexperience, and it 
is with great elation that we view our success, for we know it 
cannot be duplicated in our great metropolis — the design being 
entirely our own. The foot-board and sides are the only part of 
the bedstead visible ; they have the appearance of being solid 
brass. The plain burnished surface of the foot-board is relieved 
by a medallion in the centre, representing Aurora as she is sup- 
posed to appear to the earth. The head is covered by a canopy, 
which is lined with shrimp pink sateen, stretched in close waves 
to the top, where they continue and converge to the centre, 
where they are tightly drawn together with a button ; a very 
sheer thin batiste or mull muslin, which plainly shows the pink 
through, serves as a covering. The canopy is edged with a ruffle 
of the same, a quarter of a yard deep, embroidered with carna- 
tions in shrimp pink and leaves in pistache green ; this latter 
work occupied a small amount of time, as it is done in the Ken- 
sington stitch, which extends the whole length of the flower. 



